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12th mo. 2lst. * * * Well there is 
h from without to keep us in a state of 
ettlement. May it be our daily care and 
ern to seek that introversion of spirit, 
prein things of whatever character may be 
eld in their true light, and regarded ac- 
ing to their relative importance. Most 
scially aiming after that quietness and 
muess of spirit, which is not affected by 
hurries and noises so distinct from the 
» stillness, that admirable equipoise. The 
dency of our natures is to disquiet and un- 
lement. We fear, and doubt, and question, 
1 led too often into bewildering mazes, 
n if but concerned to maintain a steady 
consistent conduct, seeking to know what 
it is, and doing it independent of conse- 
ces, we should find ourselves surrounded 
stability as an impenetrable bulwark, and 
w indeed ‘The fear of the Lord is his 
sure.’ 
My attention was arrested the other day 
he course of reading with the following, 
thou wouldst have fuller communications 
Jivine strength, own God in what He hath 
ady done for thee. Art thou weak ? bless 
| thou hast life. Dost thou through feeble- 
s oft fail in duty, and fall into temptation ? 
rn in the sense of these, yet bless God 
i thou dost not live in a total neglect of 
7, out of a profane contempt thereof,’” &c. 
* * * * * 


12th mo. 31st, 1841. Convicted this after- 
a for an over use of words: hope and trust 
nd, through a mercy that a little glad- 
od my heart, a place of repentance. It is 
»urce of satisfaction, and a cause for ac- 
wledgment, to know Him even in the 
ly of his judgments.’ May more watchful- 
and carefulness commence with the year, 
know a steady increase. Lord, grant it 
ercy.” 
lst mo. Ist, 1842. Been reading this morn- 
ywith satisfaction several chapters in the 
whet Isaiah, containing assuring and sus- 
ing promises. My mind has been com- 
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forted, though oppressed with the weakness 
of an enfeebled frame. I long for more-staid- 
ness. 

“ Hivening. Comparatively this has been a 
day of rest and confirmation. May it prove 
the commencement of new year with me in 
the renewings of a better life.” 

“10th. The obedience exemplified in the 
case of the Rechabites is striking. Jer. xxxv: 
‘Neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, 
nor plant vineyard, nor have any, (others did 
so,) that ye may live many days in the land 
where ye be strangers.’ Of Abraham. Gen. 
xii. 1. ‘Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto 
a land that J will show thee’ (not having given 
thee to see.) ‘Abraham believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.’ 
Gen. xv. 6.” 


& Zdimo: Ist): * 


* 


posing its spirit. Carnal professors like not 
their strongholds invaded. Wordy christians 
rally strongly around their standard of verbal 
orthodoxy, and condemn all akin, who kneel 
not at their altar, and confess the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, in the words they choose. 
Where are fruits of pure spiritual religion ? 
and where is the church such as it was in the 
days of our fathers? True, heaps of rubbish 
have not wholly covered it: here and there 
a pillar evidences its beautiful proportions. 
But I wonder not that those among us who 
see with anointed vision, are often clothed 
with sackcloth; and though they may be 
strong enough to wear it measurably under- 
neath, there are at times rents in the mantle 
that discover it, and mournful words that 
evidence the heart’s sorrow that things are as 
they are. For a building to withstand this 


* The expression of}popular current, strong foundations are neces. 


unabated tenderness and affection were cordial|sary, and if consistent with the counsel of 


tome. In looking towards thee, sometimes 
of late, the hope has arisen, thou would not 
yield thyself to over discouragement. ‘God 
is good to Israel,’ in wrath remembering 
mercy; and although our fearful shrinkings 
may bring from His holy hand severe chas- 
tisements, yet have we not cause to believe 
that as He is still looked to, and the desire 
maintained for watchfulness and devotedness 
to Him, healing will come, and enlargement 
and obedience be learned by the things which 
we suffer. May I say, encouragement seems 
now the language of my feelings towards 
thee, under the hope the Lord may be sought 
and followed even unto death; death more 
proving than the sacrifice of the natural life, 
if so He call. What can be put into compe- 
tition with His favor; and how little in our 
enlightened moments (seldom though they be 
to some of us) seems the favor or the fear of 
man, compared to carrying on our day’s work, 
and performing our allotted service in the 
vineyard. 

“The several items of intelligence in thy 
letter were acceptable: such information I be- 
lieve, always is tome. * * * Thy impressions 
respecting H. Carpenter* were also pleasant. 
I hope her stand may be a decided one.” 

“2d mo.13. * * * The world smileth 
not upon a steady and upright conduct, op- 


’* Hannah Carpenter, of Salem, New Jersey, became 
serious about this time. And being made willing to 
endure the cross, despising the shame, she was enabled 
through humiliating and costly sacrifices, to enter into 
covenant with her Lord and Master; which being also 
renewed from time to time, He in His wonted abundant 
mercy to such, was pleased to accept the offering, and 
did not only establish her goings in His fear, but gave 
her His heavenly peace. So that “that which is not 
corruptiole, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price,” con- 
spicuously marked her character. She became useful 
in her family, and in the church, and though dying 
when comparatively young in years, she had so grown 
from stature to stature in saving grace, that we believe 
it may be said, she had attained to the fear of the Lord 
that is “ wisdom,” and the “ unspotted life,” which is 
old age. She died near the close of 1851. 


Him ‘ who seeth the end from the beginning,’ 
and who only knoweth the necessary discip- 
line, and adapts it in perfect wisdom to our 
respective needs, to bring it about through 
long and close siftings, by emptying from ves- 
sel to vessel, and reducing to the very lowest 
degree of humiliation and abasement, and by 
a cup of suffering, too much it would seem for 
human nature to bear, it yet remains ‘enough 
for the discipleto be as his Master ;’ and be- 
hoveth him, with meekness and resignation, 
to finish the work He giveth to do, accordin 
to His will and appointment. Oh that no self. 
seeeing, self-exalted spirit may get in to op- 
pose His work in the hearts of any bowed to 
the operations of His spirit. His own time 
alone can be the right time; and may there 
not be a waiting with Him, as well as a work- 
ing in His cause. 

* * * “T cannot tell thee how much I 
dread a ministry burdensome to the church ; 
and in this day of critical inquiry and inves- 
tigation, those who move in it have need truly 
to be girt by their Master, and regard His 
eye alone. I seem to be longing, if instru- 
ments are to be made use of, those were called 
peculiarly fitted and qualified to stand singly 
for His cause and to His honor. 

“ Mother seems to be now declining daily. 
I venture such a hope and trust as regards 
her final settlement, as to think sometimes I 
should be willing to go with her. She feels 
thankful for the kindness of her friends, say- 
ing that she is a poor thing and needs their 
sympathy. I feel saddened often when wit- 
ness to her failing strength ; never expecting, 
after I lose her, to share the same disinterest- 
ed, unabating, and unchangeable love.” 

“3d mo. Ist. How inappreciable the chris- 
tian’s privilege to be conformed to Christ’s 
likeness; to be initiated, even while on earth, 
and while burdéned with mortality, into the 
nature of heaven. Could worldly things please 
us then? And can it be wondered that that 


|beart upon which He is operating, breathing 


upon of His own blessed spirit, and fitting for 
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a mansion with Him—can we suppose that|confidence—Thou O Lord! Support my child-|pel, which knows no distinction of natic 
heart can derive pleasure from the muddy | ishness.” color, but seeks the welfare and happine 
and polluted streams of this earth. Wouldit) “7th mo. 8th. Awoke under feeling ofjall, the Yearly. Meeting of Friends of P 
not naturally turn to its kindred element, de-| weakness, and impressed somewhat with my |delphia, held in 1795, appointed a Stan 
light to turn in contemplation upon these|inability to do anything for myself, and the|Committee to endeavor to promote the c 
sublime mysteries, and heed less than the} necessity of casting myself upon that gracious |zation and improvement of the Indians, w 
passing wind, what the world thinks or how|Arm that has supported hitherto. Was ajentered at once upon the discharge o 
it regards us. What is the brief term of hu-|little comforted by remembering the language |philanthropic duties, and has been contii 
man existence compared to the endless dura-|‘I will lead them.’ It seemed something by successive appointments to the pre 
tion of the eternity beyond; and how little a/like manna for the day, and I do pray for|day. Large sums of money were contrib 
time it seems to do His work, whatever suf-| faith sufficient to enable me properly to lay|by Friends in America and England, meas 


fering our allotment, compared to the endless 
fruition of blessedness with Him who redeems. 
Do not, my dear , think me in raptures. 
I sat down, I believe, wordless, and have just 
penned my feelings as they occurred. My 
spirit, I think, salutes thee in near and cor 
dial affection, and if fellow-travellers, may we 
not descant upon that land at least promised 
us, and that invincible Captain who would 
conduct us thither. Life is but tarriance. 
May we be engaged to gird on our armor 
when our Master calls us, and in humility and 
simplicity follow Him and serve Him in en- 
tire self-sacrifice.” 
From the memoranda :— 
“3d mo. 9th, 1842. Hope and trust I feel 
something of gratitude for an evening of more 
_ quietness and settlement. Oh! the tossings 
my poor soul has witnessed. Seldom confi- 
dence to note my gettings along. IfI could 


‘pot, at seasons, appeal to the Searcher of| goodness. 


hearts as knowing my integrity, surely my 
head would have sunk long ere this. The 
issue is with the future. May patience have 
its perfect work, and all these bitter, bitter 
turnings and overturnings work out the end 
He designeth. 

. “Feasting on some unpublished manuscripts 
placed in my hands by a kind friend. Truly 
praise is in my heart this night, though as to 
the outward burdened with infirmity. More 
than six months since I became an acknowl- 
edged invalid: but I trust these are blessings 
in disguise. I need much severe discipline. 
The Lord is good. May my soul more liy- 
ingly own it.” 

“10th. Conflict on my pillow this mor- 
‘ning; but more sustained than usual, Read 
the 31st psalm thoughtfully. David knew 
trouble, as well as confidence. ‘Let them 
that suffer according to the will of God, com- 
mit the keeping of their souls to him in 
well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator” <A 
privilege so to suffer. 

“Evening. Something of a ray of hope, at 
times, upon my path to day. But oh! how 
prostrate Iam. Still wait.” 

“lth. My first sensations on awaking 
are relative to my own situation ; as though 
conflict, and exercise, and often doubt and 


hold of it, Oh! this walking by faith: how]were taken to ascertain the condition of 
does it at times stagger me: it seems as|ferent tribes.and bands of the Aborigines, 


though I must sink through utter feebleness. 
The long silent interval in this record has 
been filled up with a chain of bodily and men- 
tal suffering, it has seemed sometimes almost 
too much for human nature to bear. From 
excessive nervous irritability, connected with 
my many diseases, I have been borne down 
almost too low, it has seemed, ever to rise 
again; and had not a gracious and merciful 
God wrought for my deliverance, I believe 
nature. would have sunk under it. A precious 
and tenderly beloved mother has been removed 
from us. Oh! what a void this heart feels. 
But why open this past page of mercy. It 
can be nothing less. How haveI been borne 
up under circumstances peculiarly trying and 
lacerating. But may I in humility and abase- 
ment, appeal to Thee, Father of mercy and 
Thou knowest, and hast known 
my path. The billows have threatened, but 
have not overwhelmed me. 


how they could best be aided; and thc 
frequent donations were made to some 
distance, of farming implements, blacksm 
and carpenter’s tools, mill-irons, seeds 
articles of house-use, yet it became evi 
that the benefit of these was much less 
or soon lost for want of instruction in t 
use from some skilled hands, who shoul 
side among them. 

Efforts were promptly made to obtain | 
persons, and the consent of the United St 
Government for their residing among th 
dians applied for and cheerfully granted ; 
Timothy Pickering, then Secretary of S 
addressed a letter of introduction to the 
tives in which he says; 

“Brothers! I have the great pleasure t 
form you that your good friends, the Qual 
have formed a wise plan to show your y¢ 
men and boys the most useful practices 0: 


Sorrow has cov-{white people. They will choose some pru 


ered me as a mantle, and yet the sunshine of|good men to instruct them. These good 


thy presence, though almost unseen, has 
kept me from despair. And now what can I 
offer Thee? Thou delighest not in the sacri- 
fices of bullocks, or the fat of ‘fed beasts.’ 
Thou ‘ takest pleasure in them that fear thee, 
in them that hope jn thy mercy ;’ and I de- 
sire now (and have often desired it) to offer 
Thee the full and unreserved obedience of a 
chastened heart. But ‘what more should I 
say to thee, for thou Lord knowest thy ser- 
vant.’ Only be with me: grant me ability 
to do Thy holy will, and require what thou 
pleasests, I am ready to follow Thee to suf- 
fering or to death.” 
(To be continued.) 


A Brief Sketch of the Efforts of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 


will do this, only from the love they be: 

you, their fellow-men and children of 

Great Spirit, whom they desire to please, 

who will be pleased with the good they d 
ou. 

“The Quakers, and the good men they 
ploy, willask nothing from you; neither | 
nor money, nor skins, nor furs, forall the ; 
they will render you. They will request 
your consent and the attention of the y« 
men and boys, to learn what will be so us 

“Brothers! If this first attempt succ 
the way will be open in which your y« 
people may learn other useful practices o! 
white people, so as to enable them to su 
all their own wants, and such as choos 
may learn to read and write. 

“Having thus explained to you the pl: 


Friends, to Promote the Civilization and Im-\your friends, the Quakers, I conclude © 
provement of the Indians ; also, of the Present|heartily recommending it to your adop 


Condition of the Tribes in the State of New 


York, 
(Continued from page 322.) 
In the year 1794 a treaty with the Indians 
was held, at Canandaigua, in New York, by 
Timothy Pickering, Commissioner of the 


distrust, at least fear, never slumbered, but| United States, which was attended by four 
stood waking sentinels at my pillow. But] Friends, whose company was requested by 
under it all I can do nothing, but cast myself} the natives and the officers of Government. 


as better calculated to procure lasting 
essential benefits to your nation, than 
plan ever before attempted.” pr: 

In the spring of 1796 three young | 
members of the Society of Friends, « 
menced their benevolent labors amon 
Stockbridge and Oneida Indians in New 
and in two or three years had the satisfac 
of witnessing improvement in their condi 


upon His mercy, and intercede for patience| During their stay there the Friends were|Instruction and aid were also given to o 


and ability to bear and wait. My soul truly 
knows a going bowed down all the day; but 

leams of stronger confidence still continue, 
and I do I think, earnestly seek to be proved, 
purged, and purified. Watching daily the de- 
clining strength of my dear mother, now for 
many years an inyalid. Oh! for ability to 
feel with her, and for her; and faithfully 
perform my part. Nature shrinks from what 
must be in store for us; but if only favored 
with a quiet dismissal, and the renewed con- 


fidence a mansion is prepared for her, I think! lieve them. 


I can giye her up. ‘1 have but one hope, one 


visited by Sagareesa, (the Sword Carrier) a|bands in that State, and though their prog 
noted chief of the Tuscarora Nation, who ex-|in civilization was very slow, yet the fay 
pressed to them his desire that some young|able changes produced were an inducer 
men of the Society might come and live among|to persevere. Having so far improved ¢ 
the Indians to instruct them. The sugges-|be capable in good measure of going on th 
tion took hold of the minds of Friends, and in |selves, Friends of Philadelphia thought it 
making report of their embassy, they feeling] to withdraw from the settlement; and t 
alluded to the increasing difficulties whic Indians, with others in that State, were a 
were pressing upon the Todidns, and the de-| ward ey and very tae eff cared for 
sirableness of adopting some mode by which| Friends of New York Yearly Meeting. — 
the Society could effectually benefit and re-| Early in the year 1798 three y ung 
’ (Friends) went to the settlement of ( 
Planter a Seneca Chief, situated in-the n 


€ 


Actuated, hy the universal love of the.gos- 


=" 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected for “'The Friend.” 
Concerning the True Church and Ministry, by 
Isaac Penington. 

There is a great noise in the world about 


tern part of Pennsylvania, near the New 
rk line, and being furnished with suitable 
lements began farming among the In- 
ns. Their example of patient industry 


ened to the counsel given them to try|quiring about it; and many are truly and 
ng by cultivation of the land rather than|groundedly satisfied, having received the 
the chase. Slowly they came into it—the]knowledge of the thing from God, who is not 
n sharing in the labors of the field, instead|deceived about it, nor deceiveth any, but 
leaving all to the women—better houses|giveth the true understanding of these and 
re built, and provision made in summer|other things, to them that wait upon Him 

the supply of food and fuel during the|aright ; to wit, in His fear, and in the silence 
Ae of winter. 
elieving it best not to occupy the land of|have a testimony to give concerning these 
» Indians, a tract was after some time|things, which that ear which is of God can 
ight by Friends, adjoining the Allegheny |hear, and to that I desire to speak. That is 


ected on it, including a saw and grist-mill,/Christ. The church is Christ’s spouse, He 
ere the grinding and sawing for the natives|the husband. The Head is living, and so are 
re done without any charge. Theabundant/|all the members of the body. Rhe Head is 
ply of food obtained from the farm and|anointed, and the oil wherewith the Head is 
ek under the care of Friends, had a stimu-|anointed, runs down from. the Head upon all 
ing effect upon the natives ; cultivation of|the body ; and that upon which the oil runs 
uins and potatoes, and the raising of horses, |not, is none of the body. Now no outward 
tle and hogs, increased, so that the indus-|thing can make one a member of this body; 
ous and managing ones were generally well/much less can any outward thing, way, pro- 
yplied. fession or practice, make a church. The 
Having by patient, gentleand persevering|church under the law was made so by out- 
ors witnessed the favourable commence-|ward things, by an outward gathering, an 
nt of agricultural improvements, the atten-|outward circumcision, an outward law, an 
n of Friends was turned to bettering the |outward worship, &c., but the gospel isa state 
adition of things within doors, and endea- 
uring to promote cleanliness, household 
momy, and the orderly and methodical 
nagement of domestic affairs. To these 
ds, the presence, instructions and example 
women skilled in such matters were neces- 
y. Influenced by feelings of christian be- 
volence, a number of female Friends, at 
ferent periods, sacrificed the comforts and 
iociations of home, and devoted their time 
d energies to instruct the Indian women in 
> various domestic arts of civilized life, the 
neficial effects of which have gradually be- 
me strikingly apparent. One of these, 
ose valuable labors have extended at inter- 
ls over a period of many years, and who 
ely closed a residence of several months at 
2 settlement, writes under date of 6th month 
1, 1866, in the following encouraging lan- 
age, viz: 


cised, inwardly baptized with the Holy Ghost, 


of the Lord Jesus; and what is of an outward 
state here, is brought forth and preserved by 
the power of the inward appearing, and dwell- 
ing init. So that this is the church now; a 
peeve gathered by the life and Spirit of the 
ord; a people gathered by the power from 
on high, abiding in the power, acting in the 
power, worshipping in the power, keeping in 
the holy order and government of life (both 
inwardly in their own hearts, and outwardly 
in their assemblings and walkings) by the 
power. Christ was made a king, priest, and 
prophet, not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless 
“I am comforted in visiting the Indians|life; and in this power He gathers, governs, 
is time, and feel there is cause of thankful-|and preserves His Church, and ministereth 
ss that the Lord has opened the hearts of|from, and by, His Spirit and power in it. Now 
e Indian women so generally to attend to|find this power of an endless life, find a 
yat has been told them in regard to keeping | people any where gathered by this power, and 
tter houses, and not taking offence. hen |in this power, there is the church, there is the 
irst saw them there were only a few clean|living body, there is Christ the head, whose 
uses. Now, the clean ones quite outnum-jdominion and strength is over all, against 
r the untidy ones. It was a very usual|whom the gates of hell cannot prevail. And 
ing to find their houses.not swept, the dishes|so for the ministers of this church. The same 
t washed and the beds not made. I think|thing that gives to know the church, gives to 
ave not found more than two of this de-|know the ministers thereof; for they also are 
iption during my being here this time, and|of God, called by Him, receiving power from 
both. these cases the women were in poor|Him, and abiding and ministering in that 
alth.” ower. So that there are three things re- 
Much of the benefit derived from the labors|quisite to a true ministry, without which 
these benevolent females was produced by|they cannot be right, or execute their office 
eir visits to the houses of the Indians, the|rightly. 
ad interest manifested in their welfare, the| 1st. They must be called by God. The 
actical instruction given them in domesti¢|ministry under the law, this was their war 
ities, and the gentle but persevering endea-|rant; they were called and appointed of God 
urs to induce the Indian women to follow|thereunto. “Christ glorified not himself to 
e example set before them. 


(To be concluded.) 
ee 


A wise son heareth his father’s instruction. 


God to this priesthood, as Aaron to his. 


tion of the gospel, were called and appointed 


by Christ. And when the everlasting gospel 
is again to be preached, God sends His angel 
with it, as in Revelations xiv. 6. 

2d. They must receive ability and power 


judicious management gradually wrought|church and ministry. Many are affirming|from God. The elders that were to help 
n the minds of the natives, so that they|which is it, and many are doubtful and en-|Moses, were tu receive of his spirit. Under 


the law, the priests were to be anointed with 
the outward literal oil, and the ministers of 
the gospel are to be anointed with the inward 
spiritual oil. Their work is spiritual; and 
how can they perform it, but by the anoint- 
ing, by that presence, guidance, life, virtue, 
and power of the Spirit, putting itself forth 


lof the fieshly wise part before Him. Now Ijin them? The apostles themselves, who had 


been taught by Christ, who knew His conver- 
sation and doctrine, who were eye witnesses 
of what they were to publish, and had received 


ervation in New York, and buildings|the church which is the spiritual body of|an authority and commission from Him, yet 


were not to go forth merely upon this call 
and commission, but to wait for power from 
on high; and when they had received the 
Spirit and power, then they were made able 
ministers of the New Testament, not of the 
letter, but of the Spirit and power. 

3d. They must abide in the power, keep in 
the power, feel the motion, virtue, and assist- 
ance of the power, in all their work and ser- 
vice. They must neither pull down, nor build 
up, nor watch over, nor oversee the flock in 
their own wisdom, in their own spirit, in their 
own wills; but in the anointing, in the light 
and guidance of the Lord. This gathering, 


of substance, a state of the invisible things, of|this building, this work of the Lord begins 
persons invisibly gathered by the Spirit into|out of flesh, out of man; and flesh must be 
the life and power of God, inwardly circum-|kept out of the whole carrying on of it. 


And, indeed, unless the ministers of the 


and with fire, inwardly worshipping in spirit|gospel be in the spirit, in the life, in the 
and Truth, bowing at every sound and name|power, how can they minister to the nature, 


to the spirit, to the life in the body? yea, so 
much as to the least member in the body? 
They may minister outward knowledge to 
the man’s wisdom, to the man’s understand- 
ing; but that is not the food that is to be 
ministered to the church, nor is that part in 
man to be fed by the true minister. But they 
are to minister life (living food) from the 
living Fountain, from the Head, from the 
Spirit of Christ in them, to the particular 
members under their charge; and so are to be 
good stewards and shepherds to the flock, 
giving every one their proper portion in due 
season. It was no small matter to be a min- 
ister under the law. It was easy to err, and 
minister amissthen. It was easy erring from 
the letter, unless great care and circumspec 
tion were used to keep strictly to it. But it 
isa much more weighty thing to minister 
under the gospel, to receive the power, to 
minister in the power, to that which is be- 
gotten and born of the power. And this is 
precious, and (without controversy) of God 
wherever it is found. But they only that are 
of God, can hear and receive this ministry, 
(as Ist John iv. 6.) The uncircumcised ear 
cannot hear here, nor the wise and knowing 
according to the flesh. The wisdom of God 
is foolishness to him, and the mysteries of His 
kingdom (the mystery of His life, and the true 
godliness) are riddles, and direct madness to 
the eye of his wisdom; so far is man degen- 
erated from God, and bound down with chains 
of darkness and corruption. And he that 
would know the true church, or be of it, and 
hear the voice of God in His true ministry, 


be made an high Priest,” but He was called of| must first take up the cross to that -part in 
So|him which is not of God, and receive from 
the apostles and ministers, in the first publica-; ae the eye which sees, and the ear which 
‘hears. 


TsaAac PENINGTON. 


340 


Selected, 


COME NOW. 


Now is the time; 
This Sabbath’s setting sun 
May be the signal that thy race is run; 
See Jesus, waiting at the heavenly gate, 
Come now, to-morrow it may be too late. 


Now is the time ; 
Ere night’s dark curtain drop, 
Thy Maker may command thy breath to stop; 
See Jesus, waiting at the heavenly gate, 
Come now, to-morrow it may be too late. 


Now is the time; 
The Spirit’s gentle voice 
Knocks at thy heart, and pleads believe, rejoice ; 
See Jesus, waiting at the heavenly gate, 
Come now, to-morrow it may be too late. 


Now is the time ; 
Beyond the narrow grave 
Repentance has no longer power to save; 
See Jesus, waiting at the heavenly gate, 
Come now, to-morrow it may be too late. 


Now is the time; 
Accept, and thon shalt see 
The brightness of His glorious Majesty ; 
See Jesus, waiting at the heavenly gate, 
Come now, to-morrow it may be too late. 
—Congregationalist. 
Selected. 
I love to think that God appoints 
My portion day by day ; 
Events of life are in His hand; 
And I would only say, 
* Appoint them in Thy own good time, 
And in Thine own best way; 
All things shall mingle for my good,— 
1 would not change them if I could, 
Nor alter Thy decree, 
Thou art above, and I below! 
‘Thy will be done!’ and even so; 
For so it pleaseth Thee !” 
A. I. Waring. 


(a 
For “The Friend” 


Will of the late James Rush, M. D, 

Dr. James Rush, who recently deceased in 
this city at the advanced aged of 84 years, has 
been long and favorably known by his pub- 
lished works, especially his treatise on the 
Philosophy of the Human Voice, which is es- 
teemed the most able and exhaustive discus- 
sion of the principles of elocution, that has 
yet appeared. 

The latter years of his life were passed in 
much seclusion, being devoted principally to 
literary pursuits. His estate is valued at 
about $1,000,000, and the great bulk of this 
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cabinet, gallery, or collection of natural his- 
tory, statuary, sculpture, portraits, or paint- 
ings thereon or therein, nor shall they use, 
apply, or expend any funds, derived from me, 
or under any will or codicil thereto, in pro- 
curing or defraying the expenses of any such 
lectures or exhibitions, public orations, or oral 
addresses, or in the establishment or support 
of or for additions to any such museum, cabi- 
net, gallery, or collection, paintings, or por- 
traits (and especially that of the testator) on 
the said lot and in the said building or else- 
where. 

“These are objects foreign to and incon- 
sistent with the legitimate purposes of a public 
library, and it is only for the preservation, 
extension, and free and convenient use of such 
a library, without any ambitious or preten- 
tious display, that it is desired to make pro- 
vision.” 

In the codicil to this will, written in 1860, 
are contained among others, the following 
clauses: “One of my objects in giving my 
residuary estate for the use of the said library 
company, was to express my respect and re- 
pte for my father-in-law, the late Jacob 

idgway, and my affection for and gratitude 
to his daughter, Phcebe Anne Rush, by erect- 
ing to their memories a monument which I 
hope will prove more durable than any other 
grateful record I could make, and be infinitely 
more useful to the community. As it was 
from them I derived the greater part of my 
property, which (under the special and pru- 
dent management of faithful and trustworthy 
agents) has enabled me to devote, happily, 
and undisturbed, the latter part of my life to 
pursuits of scientific inquiry, which I have 
designed to be more beneficial than the mere 
common enjoyment of an ample fortune, it is 
both just and proper that I should thus em- 
ploy it, the more especially as Mrs. Rush had 
led me to believe that if she had survived, 
she would have applied it to a similar purpose. 
Now, in order to carry out this intention in 
a public and permanent form, I direct my 
executor to have a marble slab, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, on a plain ground, with a 
border of simple moulding, without any sur- 
rounding ornaments, placed and maintained 
on some appropriate part of one of the in- 
terior rooms of the new library building, in 
which my private library and other personal 


he has left to “The Library Company of|effects are to be preserved, 


Philadelphia,” with specific and minute direc- 
tions and provisions for the proper application 
of the funds so entrusted. Some of these are 
so interesting and suggestive, that I have 
thought them worthy of being put on the 
pages of “The Friend.” 

After directing the purchase of a lot of 
ground not less than 150 feet square, on which 


The Ridgway Branch 
of the 
Philadelphia Library. 
A monument to the memory of 
Jacob Ridgway, 
And of his daughter, 
Mrs. Phoebe Anne Rush.” 
_“T will add that my reasons for choosing 


to erect a fire-proof building, he adds, “It is}the Philadelphia Library Company for my 


my wish that this building should be exceed- 


residuary legatee and devisee are because 


ingly substantial, completely fire-proof, with-|it has always been conducted quietly and 
out any large, lofty, or merely-ornamental|unobtrusively, steadily pursuing the appro- 
‘halls or lecture-rooms; the whole interior to| priate objects for which such libraries are 
be divided in such way as to contain the/established, keeping entirely aloof from the 
greatest number of books, to be well lighted|excitement of politics and of other means 
and so arranged as to be of easy and con-|whereby public bodies so frequently seek to 


venient access.” 


obtain an evanescent and mischievous noto- 


The will provides, “That the said Library |riety, and because during my early life I de- 
Company shall not cause, allow, or permit any|rived a great pleasure and advantage from 
lectures, public orations, or oral addresses or|the use of its books, and from the readiness 


exhibitions of any kind to be delivered, given,|/and civility 
or to take place on the said lot of ground, or|furnished me 


in the said building; nor shall they cause, 


allow, or permit the formation of any museum, | library company have never applied any of! and testament will be sufficient, T 


with which they were always 


“T understand that the managers of the 


its funds to defray the expenses of th 
simple refreshments of which they are 
tomied to partake at the monthly meeti 
the board, but have invariably paid 
from their own personal means. I high 
prove of this course, which I fear is no 
usual, and in order that their exampl 
be followed by their successors, I direc 
no part of the funds of the Ridgway b 
of the Philadelphia Library shall ev 
used or expended in providing refresh 
lunches (so called,) feasts, or entertain 
for managers, visitors, shareholders, 
any other persons whatsoever. 

“T do not wish that any work shoul} 
excluded from the library on account 
difference from the ordinary or convent 
opinions, on the subjects of science, go 
ment, theology, morals, or medicine ; pro 
it contains neither ribaldry nor indee 
Temperate, sincere, and intelligent in 
and discussion are only to be dreaded b 
advocates of error. The truth need not 
them, nor do I wish the Ridgway Bran 
the Philadelphia Library to be encumb 
with the ephemeral biographies, novels, 
works of fiction or amusement, newspa 
or periodicals which form so large a pa 
the current literature of the day. The g 
object of a public library is to bring wi 
reach of the reader and the student we 
which private collections do not and car 
contain, and which in no other way coulc 
accessible to the public. Its excellence © 
depend not upon the number of its volur 
but upon their intrinsic value, and I y 
this principle to be carried out by the ms 
gers, who, I hope, will never be influenced 
the too common desire for the mere nun 
ical superiority.” 

“T have given verbal directions to my « 
cutor to have my funeral as private as possi 
without any of the ordinary external ind 
tions of mourning. 

“No invitations are to be sent, excep 
my nearest relations, and I specially de 
that I may be buried in silence. If cire: 
stances will permit it, I should be glad t 
the remains of the late Jacob Ridgway, of 
daughter, my late wife, and of myself, sho 
be removed to the new library building, w. 
it is completed, and be placed in some § 
within the outward limits of the buildi 
under a plain, simple tablet. The library 
self is intended for their monument, an 
want none for myself. If, however, the par 
interested in the ground in which my fatl 
in-law is buried should object to his remo 
then I desire that my wife and myself n 
be placed in the new library building as ab 
directed. The library will then be her mo 
ment, and I desire to lie by her side.” 

In another codicil, added in 1867, he sa: 
“T have given and devised the greater fp 
of my estate to my executor for the pure 
of erecting for the Library Company of P 
delphia, a building not only large enough 
contain their present books, but also tl 

robable increase for many years to Col 

ow, as I do not desire that the library c 
pany shall have an income greater thar 
required to provide for the legitimate (ne 
competing) increase of the library and ot! 
current expenses (not to be so large as to 
vite extravagance and waste,) for which p 
poses the sums to be set apart to secure ' 
legacies and annuities given by =) said \ 

ereby 
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ize and direct my said executor to expend 
whole remainder of my estate in the pur- 
e of a lot and the erection of the library 
ding, construction of book-cases, &c., leav- 
he said company only an income sufficient 
lefray the ordinary and strictly appro- 
te expenses of such an institution. 

have observed that large annual incomes 
orporate bodies almost invariably lead to 
ful extravagance, and cause the institu- 
s to become the prey of schemers, who, 


How to Write Correctly.—To express our 
ideas in writing must evidently be a very dif- 
ficult thing, seeing how rare an acquirement 
it is, and how few, even of the best writers, 
have acquired perfect facility in the art. Most 
of them will, I believe, tell you that, after 
long practice, they still find it nearly as diffi- 
cult to write well as they did when they be- 
gan to write. 

Yet it seems that certain rules might be 
laid down for good writing; and, at the risk 


the specious cloak of liberality, or of|of appearing presumptuous, I will venture to 


g what is called public-spirited citizens, 
> no hesitation in spending the money of 
r people, in order to gratify their own 
ty or to promote their private interests. 
n persons pass so much of their time 
he distraction of change from one place 
\pular importance to another, that they 
> no opportunity for observation and 
ection, to gain intellect enough to com- 
end the purpose of books of knowledge, 
therefore can be of no service, but 
er the means of disturbing the quiet du- 
of a public library. Let them find in- 
etion in its volumes with thankfulness 
modesty, yet beware of admitting them 
yen a part of its government, or they will 
ure, unless the managers are wise and 
thful, by some manceuvre to direct the 
le. They are consequential spendthrifts, 
under the plea of patriotic improvement 
of oramenting a city, misapply govern- 
t taxes and embarrass the funds of sci- 
ie, literary, and charitable as well as 
eyed institutions, over which, by popular 
ice, they have gained a control. As a 
ition, therefore, of my will, let the mana- 
and contributors join to exclude all such 
ons from the direction of the library com- 
y. It is from the quiet, unostentatious, 
disinterested character of its directors, 
of their management, that I have drawn 
motives which induced me to choose the 
adelphia Library Company as the heir to 
estate; and I would add avery influential 
‘ideration, that having always conducted 
ffairs with prudence and foresight, it has 
xr by living beyond its means, in collect- 
more books than it has room for, been 


suggest some. 

1. Let the subject that you write about, be 
one that you really. care about. 

2. Never throw away an adjective. Ifyou 
use an adjective that does not add any mean- 
ing to the substantive, it is a waste of adjec- 
tival power. - 

3. Take care that your relatives clearly and 
distinctly relate to your antecedents. In 
seven cases out of ten’ that. dre ébscure, you 
will find that the obscurity is caused by a 
doubt about the relatives. 

4. Do not fear repetition. 

a frequent cause of obscurity. 

5. Avoid parenthesis. A parenthesis can 
generally be made into a separate sentence. 

6. Do not attempt to abbreviate your gen- 
eral statements, or suppose that those general 
statements will be understood by your reader. 

7. Try to master what is the idea of a sen- 
tence—how it should be a thing of a certain 
completeness in itself. If it is to consist of 
many Clauses, let them be clauses having a 
reasonable dependence one upon another, and 
not sentences within sentences. 

8. Attend to method. That alone, if you 
commit all other faults, will make your writ- 
ing readable. For example, if you have to 
treat a subject which is naturally divided into 
several branches, take them up one by one, 
and exhaust them. Do not deal with them 
by bits. Let us call these branches A, B, and 
C. Do not begin by saying only half of what 
you mean to say about A, and then bringing 
in the rest of A after you have treated C, thus 
making B and C a long parenthesis. Often 
the mist created by this want of method en- 
shrouds the meaning of the writer as com- 


This fear is also 


ight to the disgraceful pauper condition|pletely as that which fond Venus threw 
hose institutions which are constantly|around her darling. Trojan hero when the 
ing for thousands, and drawing upon the|Greeks were pressing him too hardly. 


ic purse by fairs and lotteries, in order to 
splendid buildings or to pay debts rashly 

‘inconsiderately incurred. 

| 


| For “The Friend.” 
1 danger from the caresses of the people-—In 
year 1757, Samuel Fothergill attended the 
erly Meeting at York; he had been 
fy engaged in the ministry, and was in 
4 repute with Friends everywhere; his 
pany was much sought, and many appear- 
strive who should show him most atten- 
. He was earnestly pressed to stay and 
nd the meetings on the ensuing First-day. 
aged woman from the country, a plain 
st Friend, believing him to be in some 
yer from the caresses of the people, took 
‘aside and repeated the passage: “ When 
‘8 perceived that they would take him by 
3, to make him a king, he departed into a 
ntain himself alone.” S. Fothergill saw 
force and wisdom of the advice; he took 
iorse and quietly departed ; and when af- 
ards adverting to the circumstance, he 


9. Follow the nature of your subject, and 
let your choice of words, your length of sen- 
tences, and all the other delicacies of writing, 
be adapted to that nature of the subject. To 
use an admirable simile, which has been used 
before, let the writing fall over the subject 
like drapery over a beautiful statue of the 
human figure, adapting itself inevitably to all 
the outlines of the body that it clothes. 

10. While you are writing, do not think of 
any of these rules, or of any other rules. 
Whatever you have learnt from rules, to be 
of service, must have entered into your habits 
of mind, and into your tastes, and must be a 
part of your power which you use, as you do 
the power of nerve or muscle, unconsciously. 
—Author of Friends in Council. 


Supply of Iced Water to Paris.—Every one 
who has visited the cafes of Paris must have 
observed the carrafes crappees, that is to say, 
water bottles with a great block of ice, often 
very curiously crystallized, inside. The pro- 
duction of these frozen decanters has become 


uys spoke of it as an excellent admonition.'a very important operation, which is carried 


on in the ice-houses situated in the Boulevard 
Lannes, on the Passy side of the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The establishment, according to the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, consists of ten 
great underground ice-vaults, protected from 
the action of the sun by buildings raised over 
them, and covered with straw. Each of the 
ice vaults is nearly 500 feet long, and about 
36 feet high, and the ten are capable of hold- 
ing 10,000 tuns of ice. The department in 
which the water bottles are frozen is a curi- 
osity. These decanters are two-thirds filled 
with filtered water in the receptacles of the 
freezing machine, and the freezing is produced 
by means of salt water and vaporized ether, 
with the help of a steam engine of’ sixteen- 
horse power. When the water within the 
decanters is reduced below freezing point, it 
is rapidly stirred with a stick, when the 
freezing takes place as if by magic. More 
than 6,000 of these frozen carrafes are sent 
out daily in hot weather, at a very trifling 
charge, and each being filled up with fresh 
water as often as required, will serve during a 
long summer day, and cool ten gallons of 
water.—American Gas Light Journal. 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Few Thoughts. 


As I was taking a walk to-day, enjoying 
the fair sun-light, which is now mercifully 
given to us, that vegetation may cover the 
land, I thought of these beautiful lines: 

“ Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here. 
The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand, in lines as clear.’ 

Yes! Every little flower that ventures to 
peep above ground, and partake of the in: 
vigorating warmth of spring, whether we 
examine its delicate workmanship, or consider 
it merely as having life; every tree which 
rears its branches into the air, and, as it 
were, points toward heaven ; or yonder rain- 
bow, which fills us with mingled wonder and 
delight, as we watch the successive colors 
come in view, remain awhile, and disappear; 
all tell us, in modest but distinct tones, of the 
goodness of God. 

Another poet speaks of a true christian, as 
one who will find 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks ; 

Sermons in stones, and God in every thing.” 

To be able to find God in every thing, being 
the true characteristic of a believer, who “looks 
through Nature up to Nature’s God,” and who 
views what he does not understand, with the 
eye of Faith, which is “the substance of 
things hoped for: the evidence of things un- 
seen.” All which things pertain unto “the 
great mystery of godliness, which the angels 
desire to look into ;” and of which they, beings 
of a higher order than we, can more clearly 
perceive the perfect order and fitness. 

In relation to which Butler, in his Analogy, 
says, that if we could become acquainted with 
the entire scheme of things past, present, and 
future, we might find that many things which 
now appear strange, are not only in no wise 
contrary to Divine goodness, but are even 
instances of it. 

Another idea, which I have lately seen ex- 
pressed, is that Quakerism is Puritanism 
carried to its legitimate results. As much 
religious experience is required to fully see 
the worth of our simplicity of form, so we 
may consider a true Friend as a graduate of 
other denominations. As “the law was a 
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schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” so Puri- 
tanism, Episcopacy and other successive 
churches, have been in one sense, schoolmas- 
ters; to bring us unto Quakerism. And we 
can trust and happily know that they have 
thus brought us nearer and nearer to the Au- 
thor and Finisher of our faith. 

Of which, beside the unmistakable evidence 
in our hearts, we also have this satisfactory 
proof, in that through the washing of re- 
generation, so many of our early Friends 
were justified, sanctified, and strengthened 
from the Day-Spring on high, to such a de- 
gree, that whether driven to and fro by their 
enemies, or imprisoned, or tortured, yet they 
were enabled to act consistently with their 
declaration, “We are christians, and cannot 
fight.” 

Well has Edward Brown, in his Life Lyrics, 
said of them, 

“ Not nobler was Sidney, when falling in battle, 
Than Barclay of Ury, refusing to fight ; 
Far less sublime ’neath the Mexican banner, : 
Was Cortez, than Penn, in his weaponless might.” 
Of which, if we view it merely in the light 
of expediency, we see the good result. 
the Friends had undertaken to fight their 
enemies, they would soon have been swept 
away; but, by the course they pursued, they 
wore out the iron rod of oppression, and now 
we remain, a monument of the mercy of God. 
AMPHION. 


Heroism Underground.—The English Inde- 
pendent tells this interesting story of moral 
heroism in humble life: 

“On Tuesday night last week, ten men and 
three boys went down into a coal pit at Bri- 
erly-hill. They had just eaten their suppers, 
and got to their work again, when a sudden 
burst of water from an old working flooded 
all the pit, and ciit them off from the shaft ; 
but for the fact. that some of the workings 
were much higher than the shaft bottom, 
they must have been drowned at once Not 
till morning was the accident discovered by 
those on the surface, and to pump out the 
flood—what a task! For four days the en- 
gines clanked, and amidst a breathless crowd 
of watchers the water was ceaselessly poured 
out. Not till Saturday afternoon was there 
any proof that the volume of water was sensi- 
bly diminished, and long ere then it was 
thought the poor fellows must have succumbed 
to fear, hunger, or foul air. But on Sunday 
evening shouting from the bottom of the pit 
was heard, and immediately a party went 
down at the risk of their own lives, to search 
and save. After some ineffectual attempts a 
raft was made, which was pushed along the 
surface of the water till the first party of im- 
prisoned miners were reached, and five of 
them were brought safely to the upper air. 
Still work the ceaseless pumps, another day 
passes, and in a further working, six more 
were found alive, and finally on Monday 
afternoon an elderly man was found in a re- 
mote part of the pit, standing up to his neck 
in the water, and, wonderful to say, he too 
was alive, though he had tasted no food for 
six days. They all got fresh air by putting 
their mouths down close to the water, and 
breathing each time a ripple was caused on 
its surface by the splashing of the barrel used 
in drawing the water up the shaft. One 
only of the company was lost. He had 
grown frantic at the prospect of death in the 
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others went to prayer, and so got the patience 
whichsavedthem. They were on their knees 
when they first heard the shout of those who 
were coming to their rescue. One had writ- 
ten in. a tobacco-box :—‘ Dear wives, we are 
singing and praying while we are dying. 
Tell my brothers and sisters to follow God 
more than I ever did. I wrote this on Wed- 
nesday night, about a quarter past six o’clock. 
Dear parents, prepare to meet in heaven.’ 
They knew, hour by hour, the time from feel- 
ing the fingers of the watch. What nobler 
story can be told than that of these poor 
miners, expecting to be entombed in that 
horrible place, yet praying and calmly wait- 
ing the event.” 
5 As Pe For “ The Friend.” 

“There is no selfish narrowness in the heart 
that is filled with the love of Jesus.” 

An article in a late number of “The 
Friend,” containing this passage, was very 
acceptable to me, and appropriate in many 
truthful remarks. 

The declining numbers of our religious So- 


If|ciety, in the face of an increasing population, 


is cause of sadness to many who feel that its 
principles are those of genuine christianity, 
and are deeply attached to them from those 
convictions, as also from life-long associa- 
tions. 

They are truly anxious that the youth of 
this Society, should not wander away into 
others, more outwardly attractive, and into 
places of worship made delightful with mu- 
sic, fine speaking, and rich architecture; 
where there is no restriction in dress, and lit- 
tle in gaiety. 

When we remember the many allurements 
of the world, very especially in this day, we 
need not wonder at the want of interest the 
young often feel, in our little silent country 
meetings, and in those for business in which 
they take no part. Without, is the world 
with its attractions; tempting baits which 
catch speedily the unwary. The influence of 
parents and guardians alone draw them to 
these meetings, at least until their spirits are 
brought under the subjecting power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This is a time when the highways (ia many 
places) are forsaken, and the people walk in 
byways. “What is to save the children of this 
people and draw them to the precepts and 
principles of their fathers?” This is the cry, 
[ have no doubt, of many an exercised heart, 
as it has been of mine. 

It is very gratifying to see good men and 


sweetness that adorned her life, is very 
in my remembrance now. How kind 
gracious her manner to all; how she no 
with a pleasant word the youngest pers 
the meeting, or social circle! I have seer 
with the infirmities of over four-score y 
make her way across the room, to speg 
some diffident one, that none should fee 
glected, and even when the frosts of nearl 
hundred winters had paralyzed her fr 
her heart was still green and sympathi 
and words of christian love and counsel is 
from the bed to which she was confine 
often and so sweetly, that the chamb 

came, as it were, a Bethel, and the plac 

holy ground. What a light she was i 

church and families; a bright examp 
meekness and humility in faithfully wa 
with her God! 

We greatly want more joint dedicatia 
the part of parents, saying in the langua; 
their conduct: “Come, and let us go 
the house of the Lord together!” that s¢ 
children, seeing their sincerity, may be i 
enced and softened into submission, unti 
Holy Spirit brings conviction and relig 
experience to their own hearts; and 
they are made willing in the day of His 
er, to bow their necks to the yoke and ¢ 
of Christ. 

Chester Co., 6th mo. 

cat ganas 

Hyenas.—On the night of the 28th we 
[hyenas] came on in troops, assailing us 
every quarter, and notwithstanding the as 
ance of Snyman’s pack of dogs, returned © 
instant ; nor did they cease for the repo 
a gun, or the whizzing of bullets, but bi 
dogs in return, and, like ventriloquists, 
tated every possible sound, from the be 
ing of a bull to the diabolical laugh © 
maniac. Lions have not troubled us het 
yet, and as we have not the means of ma 
a proper defence, it is to be hoped they 
not. When lions do trouble us it woul 
some satisfaction to have a fine pack 
strong-lunged dogs to strike up an oppos’ 
chorus around our camp, but we have 
very feeble ones. The wolves do not n 
use of their burrows as a habitation, exe 
ing the females, when their hie are 81 
They lie concealed amongst bushes andr 
on high hills during the day, and watch 
movements of the vultures. - 

29th January.—Sent five other men to 
low Snyman. Last night the wolves as 
as ever. One dashed ata circle of Dem 
sitting around a fire, and siezed from t 


women in the church willing to lend a helping|the buffalo hide on which they were rega 
hand to encourage the young people, even if|T was sleepless from fever, accompaniec 
their appearance be not such as is exactly |frightful headache, all night. Afterdayl 
what they would desire. They have been|when I had dropped asleep, afearful thut 
young themselves, and they can remember|clap close alongside the wagon startled 
how it is with the heart of youth, and per-|exceedingly, and the rain poured iow 


A 
kind word, a smile of recognition, or an ex- 
tended hand, may win over the sensitive 
heart of youth. 

I would that the Lord would turn the 
hearts of his servants to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to their elders, that 
they may see the graciousness of the religion 
of Jesus. 


foundation.—There is a ministry whie 

A mother in Israel, gone to her everlasting|the whirlwind, the earthquake and 
reward, whose memorial, read in our late|makes apparent effects upon nature, 8) 
mine, and had perished in despair. ThelYearly Meeting, brought a sense of that|it, throws it into confusion, and ki 


was obliged to return. 
some quaggas and pallahs, butI couldn 
a shot. Wolves continue to trouble 
Chapman's Travels. ¢ 
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Ministry which does not settle upon 
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.untempered zeal ; but proves very defi-| or signs of thought should drop out of use, or 
t in settling it upon the sure foundation,|lose their primitive signification, and new 
itroducing it into that rest which is pre-|ones be coined to convey the same original 
d for the people of God, who cease from|ideas. In these ways we may readily under- 
heir own works ; or teaching it to distin-|stand how language may grow, or so change 
h between the voice of the Shepherd, and|that many words will no longer have the 
voice of the stranger.—S. Grubb. same meaning, or call up the same ideas they 
symbolized when first adopted. To this cause 
may be attributed the obscurity of some pas- 
sages in the scriptures, which contain words 
that have lost their original definition. 

But there are other causes disturbing the 
permanence of language, and subjecting it, at 
least for a time, to modifications more embar- 
rassing than any arising from new discoveries 
of intellectual wealth. One such cause is the 
invention of terms for filling vacancies existing 
in the knowledge of subjects which the minds 
of men are striving to grasp and analyze, but 
have not yet succeeded in mastering. These 
are terms which represent no definite ideas, 
and often merely substitute sound for sense. 
Then, again, is the employment of new made 


werty of Spirit,and true Humility—There 
ep instruction in the following observa- 
3 of Mary Peisley, written in the year 
, while engaged in a religious visit in the 
h of England. 

Having been under deep baptism and 
rty of spirit, as I quietly rode along, the 
l was pleased in mercy to break in upon 
mind, by his life giving presence and 
er; and it became the language of my 
—Speak, Lord, and thy servant will hear. 
r which, many things were divinely 
ed to me, wherein I greatly rejoiced, and 
thankful to the Lord my God. Then I 
d a sudden but gentle rebuke, and heard 
were a voice, that saidin the secret ofmy 
These dispensations thou most delight- 
n, are least pleasing to me, and not so 
ficial to thy soul, as that pure poverty of 
t, brokenness and contrition of heart, 
h bring into humility of mind; and the 
on why this is so little desired, and so 
easant to the creature, is, because it can 
) no part therein, but is wholly and en- 
y secluded and set at naught—can discover 
eauty or excellency init; and this is the 
mn I love the offering of a broken heart 
contrite spirit, as 1t is most pure, and 
out any mixture of the creature. For, 
ther there be prophecies, Divine openings, 
lations, consolations, joyings or rejoicings 
e Holy Spirit, gift of healing or tongues 
terance, in all these self can rejoice and 
a share, being obvious to it and bringing 
nor. Then said I, Lord dispense to me 
t is most pleasing unto thee, and best for 
soul, so long as my weak faith and pa- 
© can endure it; but when I am ready 
int, give me a little of the wine well re- 
in the lees, that my soul may rejoice in 
the God of my salvation.” 


veiling the old-fashioned, straight forward, 
plain speaking of a less polished but more 
truthful generation. 


great power, and their influence, whether 
they are stamped on paper or are uttered by 
that unruly member, the tongue, is incalcu- 


fold the action of the mind, the emotions, and 
the thoughts produced by objects perceived, 
or eliminated by the power of reasoning; and 


others. But ifa word has no precise mean- 
ing, or if a word is habitually used in an im- 
proper connection, it will neither convey nor 
reproduce the thought of which it was ori- 
ginally the sign, and it may thus become 
mischievous; the perversion of the meaning 
leading to practical errors, which, by the same 
means, gain currency, and may thus make 
such impressions on the public mind as to be 
almost ineradicable. Hence it may be readily 
perceived how especially important it is, in 
speaking of spiritual things, or setting forth 
the truths of religion, to use words which 
portray them truthfully and simply, and to 
guard against those corruptions of language 
which time, and man’s gross conceptions of 
these truths, are apt to introduce. Where 
this care is not observed, not only may truths 
of inestimabie value become obscured or al- 
together lost sight of, but the very means 
designed to connect man with his fellows, and 
enable him to build up his brethren and sisters 
on the most holy faith, may become the source 
of misunderstanding, of controversy and sepa- 
ration. In this connection care should be 
‘taken how words are used, which, though cor- 
rect in their strict definition, are yet so com- 
monly connected with associations that make 
them express a meaning different from that 
given by their critical interpretation, as to 
cause a virtual misrepresentation. 
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ere is fashion in language as there is 
on in dress ; not so fickle and extravagant 
ften hardly: less capricious. Every now 
then a word or a phrase obtains popu- 
y, and it is met with in season and out of 
yn ; many speakers or writers apparently 
ng to show their claim to philological 
vledge by frequent introduction of the 
word or expression, or by applying to an 
ne a newly invented meaning. As lan- 
e is a representative of ideas, it is obvi- 
however copious any one may be, that 
ideas will require appropriate signs to 
sent them, in order to fix and preserve 
, and that they may be readily communi- 
l from one mind to another. We may 
fore welcome such additions to our voca- 
ry as set forth original conceptions or 
8 of thought never Sefore accurately re- 
nted by language. 

is not to be wondered at that in the con- 
, interchange of this circulating medium, 
ne generation after another, some words 


devoid of that essentia 


it is a misapplication of the words, and though | inspired, which, like sa 
in one sense correct, tends to attach to the in the productions of members of our religious 


mere form a value which belongs only to the 
inward and spiritual exercise of the soul; and 
therefore is here fictitious. 

It was this scrupulous regard to truth 
which made our early Friends so guarded in 
the language they used, and obliged them to 
reject many of the words and phrases com- 
monly employed in daily intercourse, especi- 
ally in what was considered polite society. 
And it is remarkable how those among them, 
whose education in no wise qualified them to 
be critical in the meaning of words, were in- 
structed by that Spirit which is given to guide 
into all truth, in the use of a pure language; 
and to abstain from that which symbolized 
thoughts or feelings which they did not en- 
tertain, and dared not feign. Taught that 
the pride and self-importance of man were at 
enmity with the government of the Holy 
Spirit, they also learned that the forms of 
speech which sprung from and ministered to 
these evil passions, were to be discarded both 
because they were generally untrue, as re- 


words or phrases merely for the purpose of| presenting ideas not at the time existing, and 


because they propagated a self-imposed de- 
ception. It was not merely because the pro- 
noun you was ungrammatical when applied to- 


Words are not only things, but things of|a single person, that they declined thus to use 


it, but that the meaning originally given to it 
when thus used,—viz., that the individual ad- 
dressed was greater than one—was untrue, and 


lable, making itself felt in every phase of|thatstill there was attached to itasignification 
man’s life, and impressing every modifica-|designed to show honor where it did not right- 
tion of domestic, civil and religious society.|fully belong. 
Though they may not disclose the essence of|salutations and what are called compliments, . 
the things they represent, they enable to un-|as sir, master, or mistress, &c., words used not 


So also in regard to flattering 


to indicate or reproduce the thoughts or feel- 
ings of which they were originally the sign, 
and which did not exist in the mind of the 


to call up corresponding ideas in the minds of|spéaker, but virtual untruths, uttered to com- 


ply with the deceitful and artificial conven- 
tions of society. Being thus inconsistent with 
christian verity, they had to be abandoned, 
and though their disuse, anf a return to cor- 
rect and sincere language was at first at- 
tempted to be overcome by ridicule, as some- 
thing beneath the observance of men of sense, 
yet the selftidolatry and duplicity which ori- 
ginated and exacted these verbal ceremonials 
were soon made apparent, by the abuse and 
persecution the persistent refusal to employ 
them brought forth. 

For similar reasons the common names of 
the days of the week had to be given up, not 
merely on account of their perpetuating the 
remembrance of heathen gods, but because 
they embodied the notion that a particular 
part of time belonged or was to be devoted 
to the worship of a particular divinity. The 
word Sunday signified the day devoted to the 
adoration of the sun, Monday the moon, and 
so on, and it becomes not a disciple of Christ 
to employ appellations which involve such 
false and unchristian ideas, however much 
others may plead custom to sanction it. 

To designate the first day of the week as 
the Sabbath is not merely a misnomer, but, 
as in many other cases where a word is 
habitually used in an improper connection, it 
leads to a practical error, by fostering the be- 


Thus the|lief of there being more sanctity in that day 
terms prayer and praise used in reference to|than in any other, and that therefore, on it, 
worship, are directly associated with a state of|divine worship is more appropriate, can be 
mind from which alone those acts can arise;|better performed, and may be more readily 
and if employed to pores a form which is|dispensed with on other days. 

meaning of the act,/jectionable is the Sage of the: word 


Equally ob- 


ath, is so often found 
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Society in the present day. Thus in the ex- 
tracts from the Report of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, published in our 
last number, the Holy Scriptures are styled 
“the inspired volume,” “inspired writings,” 
“inspired records,’ conveying the incorrect 
idea that the “volume,” the “ writings,” the 
“records,” are themselves inspired, and not, 
what is the simple truth, that the men who 
wrote them were inspired to perform the 
work: and in a little work recently put forth 
by a member, we find the scriptures termed 
“the stream of inspiration.” This ascription 
to the work done, of the divine power by 
which it was accomplished, by the wrong 
application of a word, has betrayed many 
into the delusion that if they have the scrip- 
tures they are in possession of all the inspira- 
tion they need, and that when using their 
contents they are wielding the “sword of the 
Spirit.” 

Examples might be multiplied of the power 
of words to effect good or evil, and the con- 
sequent obligation on those who use them, 
especially when setting forth what are meant 
as truths connected with religion, to select 
language clear, definite, and unambiguous, 
conveying and reproducing the thoughts or 
feeling of which the words were intended to 
be the signs. We are apt to be more careless 
about this when, in speaking or writing, we 
think only of the impression made at the time 
being; but if we keep in mind, that what is 
allowed to go forth may extend its influence 
through all ages, we can hardly fail to feel it 
a duty to keep the same watch over our 
words as over Our motives and actions, “For 
by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgian.—Strong manifestations of opposition to the 
Irish Church bill hage been made in various parts of 
England. At Manchester a meeting was held on the 
12th inst., at which, it is stated, over 200,000 persons 
were present Resolutions protesting against the pass- 
age of the bill were passed, and a petiticu numerously 
signed, embodying the substance of the resolutions, was 
sent to Karl Derby for presentation to the House of 
Lords. A similar meoting was held at Liverpool, which 
was attended by 50,000 persons. Notwithstanding 
these demonstrations, the London Zimes continues to in- 
sist that the House of Lords must yield and defer to the 
will of the country as declared by the House of Com- 
mons. A Liverpool dispatch says, emigration to America 
is setting in strongly, 8000 people having left that port 
last week. Another appalling disaster occurred in the 
coal mines at Merthym Tydril, Wales, on the 10th inst, 
An explosion took place while the men were at work, 
by which seventy-six of the miners lost their lives. 

During last year 296,660 persons were employed in 
coal mining, in England and Wales, and 50,160 in Scot- 
land. The whole number of lives lost by explosions 
and other disasters was 1011. Every 103,429 tons of 
coal raised appears to have cost one life. 

Robberies of arms and ammunitions are of frequent 
occurrence throughout the southern part of Ireland. 
The robberies are attributed to the Fenians. 

The late elections in France, developed a greater 
strength in the opposition than had been anticipated, 
it being found that the supporters of the Imperial govern- 
ment do not greatly outnumber those opposed to them 
Large crowds have disturbed the peace of Paris and 
other cities. Up to the 12th inst., the tumults in the 
streets of Paris continued. A large military force was 
on duty, and it was expected order would soon be re- 
stored. Ishmael Pacha, the ruler of Egypt, arrived at 
Paris on the 12th inst, The Duke de Persigoy, has 
written a communication to the Emperor Napoleon, ad- 
vising the introduction of further liberal reforms. The 
Emperor has issued a decree convening the Corps Legis- 
latiff on the 28th inst. 

The Duke of Montpensier has entered Spain, and is 
now in-Audalusia. In the Cortes on the 12th inst., one 
of the members advocated the election of Montpensier 
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to the throne, and declared his preference for immediate 
and final action on the part of the Cortes to that effect. 
A great republican demonstration has been held at Cor- 
dova, at which deputies from all the southern provinces 
were present, and speeches of a revolutionary character 
were made. During the progress of the proceedings the 
military interfered and attempted to puta stop to them. 
In the confusion that followed, many women and chil- 
dren were trampled to the ground and several persons 
were killed. The new constitution has been promul- 
gated in all the provinces, and order prevails through- 
out Spain. General De Roda has sailed for Cuba. The 
proposition for a regency is under discussion in the 
Cortes. During the debate Olozaga stated that the 
election of a king at present was impossible. 

The German expedition for an Arctic exploration, 
which has been preparing for some time past, at Bremen, 
is now ready to sail, and will leave on the 15th inst. 

At Vienna a decree has been published forbidding the 
civil authorities to enforce ecclesiastical sentences with- 
out the voluntary consent of the party concerned. It 
is said the Austrian government refuses to decide in the 
matter of the neutrality of the Suez canal without the 
advice and co-operation of France. 

It is reported that a treaty has been concluded by the 
commission appointed by the Turkish and Persian goy- 
ernments to arrange the boundary between the two 
countries, 

Reports from Cuba speak of dissensions between the 
Spanish troops and volunteers. It is said that many of 
the former have deserted to the rebels, A severe battle 
occurred near Puerto Padre, between the government 
troops and the rebels, in which the latter were defeated. 
A party of about 100 filibusters which landed from a 
scbooner near Santiago, fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, some were shot on the spot, and the others 
taken to Santiago for execution. Large numbers of 
Cubans are leaving the Island. 

The war in Paraguay does not seem to be near its 
close. It is now stated that Lopez is strongly fortified 
in the interior of the country, and has still an army of 
10,000. A Brazilian regiment which advanced into the 
interior was surprised by the Paraguayans and every 
man killed or captured. 

A Rio Janeiro letter of the 8th ult. says, the emanci- 
pation of the slaves is being strongly advocated by a 
number of prominent citizens of Brazil. 

The debate in the British House of Lords on the Irish 
Church question commenced on the 14th inst., there 
being a full attendance of the peers and bishops. Earl 
Granville moved that the bill pass to a second reading. 
He explained the provisions of the bill, and supported 
the measure. Earl Harrowby moved that the reading 
be postponed three months. He opposed the bill as 
revolutionary and of dangerous tendency. Similar views 
were expressed by other speakers. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury desired that the bill should receive calm 
and serious consideration. He thought it might be 
amended so as to make it a good measure. 

London.—Consols, 928. U.S. 5-20’s, 80}. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 113$d.; Orleans, 12d. 
Breadstuffs quiet, California wheat, 9s. 3d. per 100 Ibs. 

Unitzep Srates.—TZhe Currency has been contracted 
$3,413,866 in the past three months, simply by not re- 
issuing the old and worn out notes received in the 
Treasury Department, It has been the custom to issue 
new notes for the old notes, but there is no law requir- 
ing it. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 255. Of consump- 
tion, 32; scarlet fever, 16; old age, 9. 

Miscellaneous.—The bonded debt of Brooklyn, L. I., 
was increased $3,000,000 the past year, and is likely to 
be increased $2,000,000 more this year. The taxes for 
the coming year are $4,057,879. 

The number of railroad passengers in Prussia in 1868, 
was 97,848,665. By railroad accidents during the year, 
93 persons were killed, and 194 wounded. 

The French cable is all on board the Great Hastern, 
and the ship is ready to sail from Brest. Congress, 
however, has not granted permission to land the cable 
in the United States, and this permission, in the opinion 
of the Attorney-General, is absolutely essential. 

A plan of meeting the Indian difficulties is said to 
have been determined upon by the Indian Bureau. All 
of the tribes who will settle upon reservations will be 
aided and protected, while those that will not, will be 
left to military supervision, In Kansas all Indians will 
be classed as hostile who do not move on to the reserva- 
tions set apart for them. No presents of goods or pro- 
visions will be given to the roving or hostile Indians. 
Should the present military force on the frontier be in- 
adequate to promptly quell the existing difficulties with 
the Indians, General Schofield will be authorized to 
raise volunteers for the purpose. 


The Boston Post says: The stocks of cotton in 
country have become so reduced that with all tha 
be expected to come to market during the nex 
months, there will not be enough to keep the spir 
of this,country going during that time. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quote 
on the l4thinst. Mew York.— American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 121$; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1198; ¢ 
10-40 5 per cents, 1084, Superfine State flour, $4 
$5.05; extra State, $6.95 a $6.10; shipping Ohio, § 
&@ $6.35; St. Louis flour, $6.25 a $12; Maryland, $ 
a $13. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.46; m 
spring, $1.44; No. 2, $1.42; red western, $1.43; ax 
Michigan, $1.55 a $1.58; white do. $1.70. Wes 
oats, 78 a 80 cts. Mixed western corn, 80 a 90 
Cuba sugar, 113 a 128 cts.; refined, 153 a 15{ cts. 
lands cotton, 32} cts.; Orleans aud Texas, 33 a 334 
Philadelphia.—Sapertine flour, $5 # $5.25; extra, 
a $6; lowa, $5.75 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a $1 
Red wheat, $1.40 a $1.50 ; amber, $1.55 a $1.65; 
$1.65 a $1 80. Rye, $1.26. Yellow corn, 93 a 94 
mixed western, 88 a 90 cts. Western oats, 74 a 76 
Pennsylvania, 50 a 68 cts. COlover-seed, $8 a 
Timothy, $3. The arrivals and sales of beef catt 
the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1800 head. H 
sold at 9} a 93 cts.; fair to good,-7} a 9 cts., and ¢ 
mon, 5 a7 ets. per lb. gross. About 10,000 sheep 
at 5 a 63 cts. per lb. gross, and 3500 hogs at $ 
$13.75 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Chicago.— 
wheat, $1.15. No. 1 corn, 62 cts.; No. 2,553 cts. 
60 cts. Rye, 94 a 96 cts. Hams, 154 cts, Lard, 
cts. S¢. Louis—-Spring wheat, $1.07 a $1.12; 
wheat, $1.15 a $1.35; choice and fancy, $1.50 a $ 
Corn,in bulk, 64 a 65 cts. Oats, 59 cts. Cincinna 
Family flour, $5.50 a $6.50. Wheat, $1.05 a $ 
Corn, 61 a 63 cts. Oats, 68a 72 cts. Rye, $l. 
lands cotton, 30 cts. Lard, 19} cts. Hams, 19} a 
cts. , | 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have ch 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held t 
on Fourth-day, the 23d inst., at 93 o’clock A.M. | 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at 7} 0’c) 
the same morning, and that on Instruction at 7 o’¢ 
the preceding evening. : 

The Visiting Committee attend at the Schoo 
Seventh-day, the 19th instant. { 

| 
) 


SamvzL Morais, Cler 
Sixth month 7th, 1869. ‘ 


For the accommodation of the Committee, cont 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh 
Third-days, the 19th and 22d insts., to meet the 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.35 P.M. A’ 
veyance will also be at the station on Fourth-de 
meet the train that leaves the city at 7.25 A. M. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDRE 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. : 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conductir 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunes 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Application may be made to 7 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester, Co, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wort 
ton, M. D. , 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carter 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine & 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boal 


Diep, at ber residence near Penusyille, Morga 
Ohio, on the 15th day of Ninth month, 1868, Ei 
of William Foulke, deceased, a member of Pent 
Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the 62d year 
age. fe 

pak at her residence near Pennsville, Morga 
Ohio, on the 28th day of Eleventh month, 1868, H. 
wife of David Smith, and daughter of William 
Foulke, deceased, a member of Pennsville Mont 
Particular Meeting, in the 33d year of her age. 


"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


